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' Legation". Apparently someone at the Legation decoded the mes-
sage and, having written Chinese characters against the code words,
sent the cable to Dr. Cantlie asking if Sun Wen were there. Dr.
Cantlie was not at home but Mrs. Cantlie, fearing a repetition of
the kidnapping incident, carefully copied the Chinese characters and
then sent back the message saying that Sun was not at 46 Devon-
shire Street. Two hours afterwards Sun walked in. He read Mrs,
Cantlie's copy of the cable, smiled and put it in his pocket* Next
day Mrs. Cantlie mentioned what had happened and Sun was
astonished she should have copied the difficult Chinese characters
so accurately. Naturally the Cantlies were curious to know the
contents of a message that had been decoded by the Legation, which
was still under the control of the Manchus, but they had often told
Sun not to disclose, even to them, anything of his work he considered
secret. Now their curiosity was sufficiently strong to prompt the
question, "Was the news secret?'* "Oh no," replied Sun, "didn't
I tell you? It was asking me to be President of the new Republic."
Would he accept? Sun Yat-sen, with a characteristic pause for
reflection, said: "Yes, for the time being, if no-one else can be found
better in the meantime."9*
While in London, Sun persuaded the Foreign Office to revoke the
orders for his exclusion from British Colonial territories and per-
suaded the president of the Banking Consortium to suspend the loan
to the Manchus. He asked that the money intended for railway
developments should be diverted to the Republic and was told the
Consortium would consider this when a regular Chinese govern-
ment was formally recognised by the Powers.
Sun had such faith in his cause that he underestimated the re-
luctance of bankers to lend money on political ventures. On this,
and other occasions, he was naively optimistic about foreign loans*
He so often met with a generous response from his countrymen
when appealing for gifts, that he never seems to have realised fully
that the impulse to give in a noble cause is very different from the
shrewd way in which men invest their money. Many a business man
gives handsomely but lends meanly*
During this short stay in London Sun Yat-sen met Homer Leau
It will be remembered this strange American, with a deep respect
for the Chinese and a desire to serve them in some military capacity,
organised the Chinese Reform Cadets in San Francisco and then
linked up with the reformer Kang Yu-weL Five years after that,
when Sun was speaking at a revolutionary meeting in America, be